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SPENSER'S "TWELVE PRIVATE MORALL VERTUES 
AS ARISTOTLE HATH DEVISED" 

"Knowing how doubtfully all allegories may be construed" 
Spenser, "being so comanded" by Raleigh, wrote his famous 
letter, "expounding his whole intention in the course of [his] 
worke," the Faerie Queene. Raleigh had apparently had some 
difficulty in understanding the purport of this "darke conceit," 
to use Spenser's own words, and had desired explanations "for 
[his] better light in reading thereof." The letter was printed at 
the end of the volume published in 1590 which contained the 
first three books of the poem. 

Spenser reveals in it the complicated mechanism of his work, 
as well as the high moral motive he had in writing it: "The 
generall end .... of all the booke is to fashion a gentleman or 
noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline." In this view, he 
had chosen for his hero, and for the pattern of such gentlemen 
or noble persons, King Arthur. Deriving his inspiration from 
the more or less real precedents offered by Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, 
and Tasso, he labored "to pourtraict in Arthure, before he was 
king, the image of a brave knight, perfected in the twelve pri- 
vate morall vertues as Aristotle hath devised." 

Coming to this important passage, so positive and precise, 
every student expects a note. Did Aristotle really supply the 
groundwork of the Faerie Queene? "Where is this list of "the 
twelve private morall vertues" to be found? Prom such a high 
authority as Spenser such a peremptory statement is of the sort 
which one scarcely dares to contest, and about which one is even 
less tempted to confess ignorance. Who does not know what the 
twelve private moral virtues are — those virtues, a list of which 
Aristotle has devised ? 

Critics seem to have felt like the humblest students ; unwilling 
to contest or confess, they said little or nothing ; so that in many 
minds the twelve virtues of Aristotle continue to hold their 
ground. 
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They should not. Spenser showed, as a rule, no minute 
accuracy in his indications of sources and models, and he did not 
display more than usual in this particular case. Three treatises 
on morals have come down to us under the name of Aristotle; 
one alone, the Nicomachean Ethics, being, as it seems, truly his; 
the others appear to be a make-up, drawn from his teachings by 
some disciples; they are incoherent and incomplete, and of little 
avail for our purpose. 

In the Nicomachean Ethics, on the other hand, Aristotle 
devotes considerable space to a technical study of moral virtues, 
showing, or trying to show, that they consist in a mean or middle 
state between two faulty extremes. With the persistency of the 
theoretician, he forces each and every virtue within the same mold, 
though he has to confess sometimes that there is no name for a 
particular virtue, which is bound, however, to exist, as its two 
faulty extremes are known; at other times, that one or the other 
of these extremes has no name, and indeed scarcely any real 
existence. 

What most strikes a reader of Spenser is that Aristotle draws 
nowhere any dogmatic list of virtues; he does not totalize their 
number; and such totalization would indeed be difficult, as, 
according to his own declarations, some of his virtues are only a 
branch or development of another virtue (as Liberality and Mag- 
nificence) ; some, admitted into the class at one part of the work, 
are described elsewhere as doubtfully belonging to it; others, 
finally, are treated of quite apart, at great length; but it is not 
clear whether, if one wanted to do what Aristotle neglected to 
perform — that is, to tabulate his moral virtues — these should, or 
should not, be admitted in the list. Such is the case with Justice, 
declared by Aristotle not to be, properly speaking, a separate 
virtue, but a combination and condensation of all the others; as 
without justice there would be no courage, no self-control, no 
mansuetude, etc. (Book V, chap. 2). Such is the case also with 
Friendship, whose admission into the treatise is justified, not to 
say excused, on the plea that it is either a virtue, or related to 
virtue, and that it is most necessary in life. If it had been con- 
sidered a moral virtue proper, it would have come at its place, 
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with all the others, and there would have been no need for such 
justifications. 

No wonder, given this, that commentators have not agreed, 
and that some have considered that Aristotle's virtues are nine, 
others ten or eleven, in number. As a matter of fact, in his 
Book II, chap. 7, and further when he studies separately each 
virtue, Book III, chaps. 9 fl\, and Book IV, he mentions ten, one 
of which, however, has no name, and another (Magnificence) is 
only the same as the next, but practiced by the very rich, instead 
of by the moderately rich, man. These virtues are: Courage; 
Self-control or Temperance ; Liberality ; Magnificence (that is, the 
liberality of the very rich); Magnanimity; a nameless virtue 
midway between ambition and total indifference to ambition; 
Mansuetude; Truthfulness; Jocularity; Friendliness 1 (which is 
not friendship). There is also a chapter on Shame (alBw, Lat. 
verecundia), though "it is not correct to call it a virtue." But 
"neither is Self-control," adds Aristotle in the same chapter. So 
that, if we include both, we have a total of eleven ; if we exclude 
both, a total of nine; if we admit Self-control alone, a total of 
ten. Adding arbitrarily Justice and Friendship, or only one of 
them — which we cannot do save by forgetting that Aristotle has 
treated them apart, and shown that he did not include them in 
his regular count — we should have a total varying from ten to 
thirteen; a total of twelve being perhaps the most arbitrary of 
all and the most difficult to reach. 

The nature of the virtues considered by Spenser matches the 
Aristotelian selection scarcely better than their number. We 
know of only six, corresponding to the only six books he wrote, 
namely: Holiness, Temperance, Chastity, Friendship, Justice, 
Courtesy. 2 

1 Aristotle calls it <£iAiot at one place, and at another declares that it has really no name 
of its own. 

2 We leave unnoticed the " two cantos of Mutabilitie which .... appeare to be parcell 
of some following Booke of the Faerie Queene under the Legend of Constancie," first 
printed in 1609. The fact that they truly belong to the great poem is doubtful, and their 
being part of a book which would have dealt with Constancy is a mere guess of the printer — 
one which may very well be wide of the mark. In the fragment we possess the poet seems 
to oppose the general unstability of things, not at all to any " private morall vertue," but 
to the changeless happy state when, in God, " all shall rest eternally." Fairy Land is men- 
tioned, but not one of the heroes of the great poem appears in this fragment. 
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4 J. J. JUSSEBAND 

Holiness is certainly not borrowed from Aristotle's series of 
moral virtues; Chastity may be held to have been, if we give 
the word the sense of "shame" (verecundia) , and neglect the fact 
that Aristotle, while studying it, declares that this "shame" is not 
a virtue. The reader knows what the case is with Friendship and 
Justice. Courtesy may be held to correspond, if to anything, to 
Aristotle's <f>i\Ca ("friendliness"), but not without a considerable 
extension and modernization of the word. Identification is the 
more doubtful as such a contemporary of Spenser's as Piccolomini 
(see below, pp. 5 ff.) calls urbanita the virtue named by Aris- 
totle Jocularity or Easy Pleasantry ; and Piccolomini's translator, 
Pierre de Larivey (1581), translates urbanita o piacevolezza by 
courtoisie ou gayeti. Aristotle's description of friendliness best 
suits, however, without matching it exactly, the modern notion 
of courtesy. 

Temperance remains, and is the only one of Spenser's six 
virtues truly and plainly corresponding to one of Aristotle's. 

At this point we are, I think, entitled to conclude that 
Spenser's statement that he intends "to pourtraict in Arthur, 
before he was king, the image of a brave knight, perfected in the 
twelve private morall vertues as Aristotle hath devised," is mis- 
leading, every word of it. There is no such definite list; Aristotle's 
number is not twelve, and the virtues he studies are far from being 
the same as those forming the subject of the Faerie Queene. 

But why, then, this choice by Spenser, and why this number 
twelve? It must be remembered that, at the time of the Renais- 
sance (and the Renaissance, progressing slowly northward, reached 
its full 6panouis$ement in England only under Elizabeth), the 
problem of the rearing of the ideal gentleman and perfect citizen 
was one of those most ardently studied. The ancients, whose 
cult had now so many adherents, had left important treatises on 
similar questions; these works were passionately discussed and 
interpreted; they were translated and adapted; many tried to 
turn the principles in them into use again, modifying them just 
enough to fit the necessities of modern life. For this cause Aris- 
totle's Nicomachean Ethics, Plato's Republic, and Cicero's De 
Officiis enjoyed an immense popularity. 
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Spenser has informed us, in his letter to Raleigh, that "the 
generall end of all [his] booke [was] to fashion a gentleman or 
noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline." That is to say, 
he assigned to himself the very task above mentioned, and which 
had been attempted before him by numerous writers in Italy, in 
France, and even in England. In the latter country, to mention 
only the most striking example, Sir Thomas Elyot had published 
in 1531 his Boke named the Governour, in which he sketches 
"the education or fourme of bryngynge up the chylde of a gentil- 
man which is to have auctorite in the publike weale." A large 
part of this education consists in the knowledge of moral virtues, 
as indicated by the ancients : 

By the time that the childe do com to xvn yeres of age, to the intent his 
courage be bridled with reason, hit were nedef ull to rede unto hym some 
warkes of philosophic .... [Especially], there wolde be radde to hym 
for an introduction, two the fyrst bokes of the worke of Aristotell called 
Ethicae, wherin is contained the definitions and propre significations of 
every vertue. 1 

And the study of "moral virtues" became in fact so popular that 
we find traces of it in the most unexpected places: in W. Bullein's 
Dialogue against the fever Pestilence, for example, where the 
sick man Antonius talks reason with his physician, in order appar- 
ently to go to sleep. The learned doctor informs his patient that 
there are intellectual and moral virtues (a distinction derived 
from Aristotle). The moral sort "is the mother of many good 
thynges, as chastitie, liberalitie, humanitie and good manners." 2 
Here, it may be remarked, one of Spenser's virtues, Chastity, 
appears with the exact name he gives it. 

In Italy, among numerous treatises, one of the most notable 
and famous was the one originally published at Venice in 1542, 
by Alessandro Piccolomini, who became later archbishop of 

1 The Boke named the Governour (1531), Book I, chap. xi (ed. Croft, 1883, Vol. I, p. 91). 
Elyot deals in it with a considerable number of virtues or qualities, beginning with Majestie 
and Nobilitie, to continue with Affabilitie, Placabilitie, Mercy, Humanytie, Benevolence, 
Liberalitie, Amitie, Justice, Faith (in the sense of loyalty), Fortitude, Patience, Magna- 
nimitie, Abstinence, Constaunce, Temperaunce, Sobrietie, Sapience. In the Day-book of 
John Dome, bookseller in Oxford, A.D. 1520, Aristotle appears several times, and among the 
works of his sold by Dome we find his Ethics, translated by J. Argyropoulo, several copies of 
which are disposed of in that year. ( Collectanea, ed. Fowler, Oxford Historical Society, 
1885.) 

2 First edition, 1564; reprinted by M. W. Bullen and A. H. Bullen (Early English Text 
Society, 1888). 
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Patras and coadjutor archbishop of Sienna. Its very title shows 
that the author had assigned to himself, in almost the same words, 
the same moral task as Spenser: Delia Istitutione morale di 
tutta la vita delV uomo nato mobile e in citta libera. Piccolo- 
mini pays, of course, special attention to moral virtues; he takes 
Aristotle for his guide, and concludes that, according to this 
master, there are eleven of them: "Funded virtu morali che pone 
Aristotele ;" ' or, in English: "the eleven morali vertues as Aris- 
totle hath devised" — the very words of Spenser, except that there 
are eleven virtues, not twelve. 

But twelve was a kind of sacred number (the twelve months 
of the year, tribes of Israel, apostles, Caesars, books of Virgil, etc.), 
and was sure to come in. In his revised edition of 1560, Picco- 
lomini inserted a phrase in which he states that one more virtue) 
Prudence, might reasonably be added to the others. I have, it is 
true, says he, placed prudence among intellectual habits, "quan- 
tunque ancor' ella in un certo modo si possa dir morale." 2 This 
was enough in any case: the fatidical number twelve was within 
reach ; to be eventually accepted the more willingly by a poet like 
Spenser, as it allowed him to give his epic the same number of 
books as the JEneis. 

Piccolomini's work had a considerable success; it had Italian 
editions in 1543, 1545, 1552, 1560, etc.; it was translated into 
French: Li 1 Institution morale du Seigneur Alexandre Piccolo- 
mini, mise en frangois par Pierre de Larivey, Champenois (Paris, 
1581, 8vo) . Larivey follows the edition of 1560, which allows 
him to state that there are "unze vertus morales," plus Prudence, 
total twelve; but no more than his original does he mention 
expressly this number. 

That this same Istitutione Morale was known to Spenser we 
have positive testimony. The poet's life in Ireland had begun 
in August, 1580. Whether or not he had met before, he cer- 
tainly knew there, and had for one of his chief literary friends 

1 Book IV, chap. 2 (fol. 74) : " Del numero de le virtu morali e del suggetto di quelle' 

2 Book V, chap. 3, ed. of Venice, 1560, p. 185 (corresponding to Book IV, chap. 2, of the 
ed. of 1542). The addition was borrowed, however, not from Aristotle, but from Plato, whose 
four main virtues, adopted and popularized by Cicero (De Officiis, Book I, chap, 5), were 
Prudence, Justice, Courage (or Strength of Mind), and Temperance. Two of these four are 
on Spenser's list. 
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Spensee's "Twelve Peivate Moeall Veetues" 7 

Lodowick Bryskett, of Italian origin as it seems, a companion 
of Sir Philip Sidney in his travels, who had in 1577 been 
appointed clerk of the chancery in Ireland. Promoted afterward 
to higher functions, he had Spenser for his successor. 

Many years later, long after the poet's death, Bryskett pub- 
lished a book, apparently composed during the earliest period of 
Spenser's stay in Ireland, and entitled A Discourse of civill Life: 
containing the Ethikepart of morall Philosophic (London, 1606). 
The author dedicated to Robert, earl of Salisbury, "this booke 
treating of the morall vertues," and stated further that the work 
had been originally "written to the Rt. Hon. Arthur, late lord 
Grey of Wilton," Spenser's first chief and patron in Ireland. It 
was a dialogue, having the same object as Piccolomini's prose 
and Spenser's verse, namely, "to frame a gentleman fit for civill 
conversation and to set him in the direct way that leadeth him to 
his civill felicitie." The occasion, a less poetical one than the 
"annuall feaste" of the Faerie Queene, was that Bryskett had, 
as he tells us, taken medicine; his friends came to see how he 
did, visiting him in his "little cottage which [he] had newly 
built neare unto Dublin." These friends were the primate of 
Armagh, the queen's solicitor, several captains, Spenser himself; 
last, not least, "Th. Smith, Apothecary," the prime cause and 
true "begetter" of the dialogue. 

What follows immediately is well known ; no one fails to remem- 
ber how, after some talk on medicines and their effect, the inter- 
locutors begin to discuss the principles of moral philosophy. 
Bryskett, as a man who had had previous conversations on the 
subject with Spenser, appeals point blank to him: "Shew your 
selfec ourteous now unto us all," and let us listen to what you have 
to say on moral virtues. Spenser declines ; he has already "under- 
taken a work tending to the same effect which is ... . under the 
title of a Faerie Queene, to represent all the morall vertues." 
Better wait for that work, and rather let Bryskett himself speak, as 
he had translated what "Giraldi" wrote on the subject. All agree, 
not without expressing "an extreme longing after [Spenser's] 
worke of the Faerie Queene, whereof some parcels had bin by 
some of them seene." 
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8 J. J. JUSSEEAND 

Bryskett consents, therefore, to be the orator of the day, and, 
having before his eyes the manuscript of his translation of Giraldi 
Cinthio's three dialogues, DelT allevare et ammaestrare i figluoli 
nella vita civile, 1 gives an account of the best way to rear children 
so that they become virtuous and model citizens. Reaching, how- 
ever, the question of the moral virtues, Bryskett declares that 
Cinthio has treated them "somewhat too briefly and confusedly. 
I have therefore, to helpe mine owne understanding, had recourse 
to Piccolomini." Following these two Italians, and borrowing 
through them ideas from Plato as well as from Aristotle, he 
draws up a formal list of twelve virtues, the number being then 
expressly mentioned, the first four and chief ones being, as a 
matter of fact, the four Platonistic ones: 

There are then by the generall consent of men foure principall vertues 
appertaining to civill life, which are Fortitude, Temperance, Justice and 
Prudence;, from which four are also derived (as branches from their trees) 
sundry others to make up the number of twelve, and they are these 
ensuing, Liberalitie, Magnificence, Magnanimitie, Mansuetude, Desire of 
Honor, Veritie, Affability and Urbanitie. 

From such books and such conversations, from other less solemn 
talks which he and Bryskett, interested in the same problems, 
could not fail to have, Spenser derived his list of virtues and his 
ideas regarding a list of twelve. These ideas apparently matured 
little by little. His poem, as we know by his letter to Harvey of 
April, 1580, was then already begun ; but most probably the general 
and dogmatic plan of it, as it appeared later in the letter to Raleigh, 
was not yet settled in his mind. He mentions, in any case, in 
his epistle to Harvey, his Epithalamion Thamesis as a separate 
poem, unwritten yet, and which will be in quantitative verse: 
"whyche Booke I dare undertake wil be very profitable for the 
knowledge and rare for the invention and manner of handling." 
But this Epithalamion, only projected in 1580, was to be written 
in Spenser's own stanza and to form part of his great poem, 
filling the eleventh canto of Book IV. 

The letter to Raleigh, explaining the then completely elabo- 
rated plan of the author, was written only ten years later, some 

1 Originally published at the beginning of the second volume of the Hecatommithi 
(Monte Regale, 1565). 
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six years after the meeting described by Bryskett. That it does 
not cover exactly the facts is no wonder. That Spenser knew 
something of Aristotle, and that some of the maxims and ideas of 
the great philosopher remained in his mind, cannot be doubted. 
Either through direct or indirect borrowings, he took from him 
his notion of the middle or virtuous state, standing between two 
faulty extremes (though he did not try, as Aristotle did, to apply 
this theory to every virtue 1 ). From him, too, he derived the 
opinion that the political and the moral virtues can be united some- 
times in a single man; and he intended to show it in composing 
later another poem, in which Arthur would have been represented 
as possessing all " the polliticke vertues .... after that hee came 
to be king." Who, says Aristotle, will be able to unite in him- 
self this double series of virtues, the private and the public ones? 
"I have already said it: the magistrate (tov dp^ovra) worthy of 
his functions." 2 

But with these ideas, many others from various sources, of less 
dignified origin, were associated. A dignified origin ever was in 
the wishes and tastes of Spenser. Writing under his eyes, E. K. 
had annotated the Shepheardes Calender, and, pointing out the 
poet's originals, quoted, we know, much more willingly Theocritus 
than Mantuan, and Mantuan than Marot. To Marot, Spenser 
owes most, and he is the one spoken of least. Is he even "worthy 
of the name of a poete?" asks supercilious E. K., who, when he 
comes to the twelfth Eclogue, adapted, and in part closely trans- 
lated, from the French, does not even mention the name of Marot. 
In the same way, owing to this same disposition, Spenser, wanting 
to expound the purport of his great work, clung with particular 
pleasure to the arch -philosopher Aristotle, and referred the reader 
to his "twelve private morall vertues" — a mere afterthought, 
probably, imagined after part of the poem had been written ; for 
Spenser begins with the virtue of Holiness, conspicuously absent, 
as we saw, from Aristotle's enumeration, but praised in many 
other ancient or modern treatises, in La Primaudaye, for example, 

i It is only incidentally dwelt upon, forming the episode of Gnyon's visit to Medina 
(Book II, c. 2). 

2 Politics, Book III, chap. 2. 
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well known in England, and who himself derived his inspiration 
from Plato: 

La sapience 6ternelle, par l'operation de son esprit, conduit et esleve 
la contemplative a sa propre fin, qui est l'heureuse science immuable 
concernant le service deu & la majesty divine, et que Socrate appelloit 
Religion et tres grande vertu, disant .... que nul ne se devoit per- 
suader de pouvoir trouver parmi le genre humain une plus grande vertu 
que la religion et pi6t6 envers Dieu. 1 

It should be noted, moreover, that, express though Spenser's 
statement be concerning the twelve virtues, signs are not lacking 
that his remembrance of Aristotle was somewhat vague. He 
must have felt it himself, for it occurs to him once to refer, in 
rather loose fashion, to "Aristotle and the rest," saying: "In the 
person of Arthur, I sette forth magnificence in particular, which 
vertue for that (according to Aristotle and the rest) it is the per- 
fection of all the rest, and containeth in it them all." He follows 
here, as a matter of fact, neither Aristotle nor the rest; he seems 
to have confounded Magnificence (fieyaXoirpeireia) with Magna- 
nimity (fieyaXoilrvxta) , and Magnanimity with Justice; for of 
Magnanimity Aristotle says that it is a kind of ornament appli- 
cable to all the other virtues; while in his chapter on Justice he 
recalls the saying, proverbial in his day: "All virtue is contained 
in Justice." 

To sum up: Spenser owes something to Aristotle, but far less 
than he led us to believe. Here, as elsewhere, to the exalted 
models whom he quotes, different ones, of lesser stature, must be 
added. He borrowed as much from such moderns as Piccolomini 
and Bryskett as from Aristotle. We must be careful, to be sure, 
not to pass too severe a judgment on him for that ; the notions 
then prevalent about borrowing, imitating, and referring to sources 
were very different from ours. But the fact just pointed out is a 
fact, and must be kept in remembrance. Taking Spenser at his 
word, more than one commentator has connected too exclusively 
the poet with the grandest models. But much is to be sought for 

1 Acadimie Francoise, en laguelle est traitU de Vinstitution des maeurs et de ce qui con- 
cerns le bien et heureusement vivre en tout lee estate et conditions, 1st ed„ 1577: a dialogue, 
which the author affirms to have really taken place between "quelques jeunes gentils- 
hommes angevins mes compagnons." The third volume, published separately later, was 
dedicated to Elizabeth. I quote from the edition of 1598, Vol. I, fol. 25. 
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outside of them; much remains to be done, much more than I 
have attempted in this preliminary essay; much to show, for 
example, the quantity of notions derived neither from Tasso nor 
from Ariosto, in the course of Spenser's great work, but from the 
very same romances of chivalry which troubled Don Quixote's 
brain and later enchanted Edmund Burke's mind: the Espejo 
de Principes, for example, that same Mirror of Knighthood in 
which shone the "dear Lindabrides" derided — and made famous 
— by Ben Jonson. 

J. J. JUSSERAND. 
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